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Homemakers,  you  may  think  we've  had  some  cold  weather  in  these  parts 
lately,  but  don't  boast  about  it  until  you  hear  today's  letter  from  Washington, 
D.  C.    Our  correspondent  describes  some  weather  that  will  make  your  teeth  chatter 
just  hearing  about  it.     Listen  to  these  chilly  words: 

"The  all-time  low  record  of  temperatures  for  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,   is  66  degrees  below  zero.     And  that  was 
reported  just  three  years  ago  this  February,  from  Yellowstone  Park,  Riverside 
Ranger  Station.     Since  the  Weather  Bureau  began  keeping  records,  only  two  States 
have  been  colder  than  60  below  zero.     These  States  are  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Now 
for  a  world  record.    The  world  record  for  cold  weather  is  90  degrees  below  zero, 
reported  from  northern  Siberia. " 

And  our  correspondent,  after  breaking  the  ice,  as  it  were,  returns  from 
northern  Siberia,  which  is  no  place  to  visit  this  time  of  year,  and  asks  whether 
we'd  look  with  favor  on  a  dish  of  old-fashioned  black  bean  soup.     Of  course, 
of  course.     Who  wouldn't  accept  a  bowl  of  steaming  hot  soup,  on  a  winter  day? 

Now  it  may  be  that  you  already  have  a  recipe  for  black  bean  soup.  If 
it's  a  recipe  that  has  been  in  the  family  for  years  and  years,  and  if  you  swear 
by  it,  and  wouldn't  change  so  much  as  a  few  grains  of  salt,  even  to  -please  our 
Washington  correspondent  —  then  this  recipe  is  not  for  you. 

3ut*   •   •  «     if  you  have  just  been  wishing  somebody  would  send  you  a 
tried  and  true  recipe  for  bean  soup,  here  you  are,  ladies.   ...     Let's  start 
with  a  pint  of  black  beans,  or  dried  navy  beans.     Soak  them  over  night  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water.     The  next  morning,  add  two  more  quarts  of  water,  half  a 
pound  of  salt  pork,  one  onion,  and  four  celery  stalks.     Cook  until  the  beans  are 
w«.  ...     The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  salt  pork  and  cut  it  into  small 
Pieces,  and  press  the  beans  through  a  sieve.     Save  all  the  liquid.     Combine  all 
tnese  ingredients,  reheat,  and  add  a  little  thickening.     (The  thickening  is  one 
taoiespoon  of  flour  and  two  tablespoons  of  water,  well  mixed.)     Now  your  bean 
oup  is  practically  done,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  hovering  -round  the  kitchen 
ioor,  asking:     "When  do  we  eat?" 

salt      ^USt  h°ld  7°Ur  horses'   children,  until  the  soup  is  seasoned.     A  little 
savnrf     Pe?Per>  a  few  minutes'  more  cooking  to  blend  the  seasonings  with  the 
vory  ingredients,  and  the  soup  is  ready  to  serve'     Ah  --  one  moment, 

thp  «      '•■  '     IS  thSre  a  SliGe  0f  lemon  for  the  tov  of  each  Portion?  Then 
I  wonHUP  ^  ready  t0  SerV6'  and  Very  welcorae.  too,  on  a  cold  winter  day.    .   .  . 
stanH*.  P60ple  in  northern  Siberia  have  for  dinner,  when  the  mercury 

trZJ        ,   degrees  below.   .   .   .     Well,  never  mind;  it  wouldn't  tempt 
travel  in  the  frozen  North. 
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Now  the  last  news  item.    According  to  our  Washington  friend,  the  "bean 
soup  recipe  was  to  satisfy  the  practical  side  of  our  natures*     This  next  item 
is  supposed  to  appeal  to  our  esthetic  sense  —  or  so  our  correspondent  writesi 
.  .  .  .     She  points  out  that  there's  a  widespread  interest  in  handicraft  work. 
In  some  rural  communities,  handicraft  industries  have  "become  a  source  of  family 
income.     Women  are  hooking  rugs,  weaving  scan's  and  towels  and  coverlets, 
making  candle  wick  "bedspreads  and  old-fashioned  quilts. 

The  interest  in  handicraft  work  brought  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
many  requests  for  reliable  information  on  dyeing  wool  with  "natural"  dyes; 
that  is,  dyes  made  of  tre;j  bark,  nut  hulls,  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  natural 
dye-stuffs.    For  mos1:  purposes,  commercial  dyes  are  more  satisfactory  than 
natural  dyes,  but  natural  dyes  do  have  certain  qualities  that  give  them  commer- 
cial value  in  rugs,  scarfs,   coverlets,  and  so  on. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  all  these  requests  for  reliable  information  on 
dyeing  with  natural  dyes,  the  Bureau  cf  Home  Economics  has  published  a  leaflet 
on  the  subject.     I  have  a  copy  here.     It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  useful 
for  teachers,  and  for  women  in  charge  of  handicraft  projects. 

"In  each  locality,"  I'm  quoting  from  the  leaflet,   "there  are  many 
natural  dye  materials  that  by  one  method  or  another  will  give  satisfactory 
colors."    And  here's  a  list  of  dye  materials.     It  includes  the  hulls  of  butter- 
nuts, hickory  nuts,  pecans  and  walnuts;  the  bark  of  apple  and  birch  trees, 
hemlock  and  hickory,  walnut  and  willow;   such  flowers  as  dahlias,  goldenrod, 
Chinese  asters,   zinnias,  and  sunflowers.     Leaves,  too,  are  used  in  natural 
dyes  —  lily-of-the-valley,  birch  and  poplar  leaves,  and  leaves  of  the  tulip 
tree.    From  the  kitchen,  we  get  such  materials  for  natural  dyes  as  tea  leaves, 
coffee  beans,  and  onion  skins.     Onion  skins,  by  the  way,  which  give  a  burnt 
orange  color  on  wool,  have  long  been  used  in  coloring  fabrics. 

Here  are  a  few  statements,  from  the  leaflets,  that  will  interest  women 
who  plan  home-dyeing  projects:     "No  dye  is  absolutely  fast  under  all  conditions. 
It  may  be  fast  to  light,  or  to  perspiration,  or  to  washing,  but  not  fast  to 
all  three.   ...     Of  all  the  textile  fibers,  wool  can  be  dyed  most  easily.   .   .  . 
Cotton  does  not  combine  with  dyes  so  well,  and  fast  colors  are  produced  on  it 
only  by  complicated  processes."  ....     Here's  information  about  color 
combinations,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  steps  in  the  dyeing  process.   .   .  . 

Well,  it  all  looks  very  interesting.  If  I  were  in  charge  of  a  handi- 
craft project,  which  involved  dyeing  wool  for  rugs  or  coverlets,  I'd  be  very 
glad  to  have  such  a  publication.  The  number,  for  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
such  projects,  is  23c.  The  title,  "Home  Dyeing  with  Natural  Dyes."  You  can 
get  a  copy  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No  more  news  items  today.   .   .   .     Next  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  February, 
*e  11  have  a  holiday  letter  from  our  correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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